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confidence of the Conservative Party nugatory, and Ms position
in the Government consequently impossible," Max Aitken
urged Bonar Law to resign: better that than to be forced out of
office by the action of his own rebellious followers,1
There was another alarming circumstance of this Nigerian
debate; Mr. Lloyd George took no part in the division, and
although he always denied it and protested that he had paired, it
was suspected even by his colleagues that he had absented him-
self of set purpose. It was even rumoured that when Mr. Geoffrey
Howard, the Liberal Whip, had rung up his house to remind him
of the urgency of the division, Mrs. Lloyd George had replied
that her husband was dining with Carson. Lord Beaverbrook,
who tells the story, denies its accuracy. Mr. Lloyd George, he
says, was dining that night at the house of Lord Lee of Fareham,
to meet both Carson and Lord Milner. " All three had met that
evening to discuss the general situation and the possibilities of
co-operation, and it is claimed the question of the Nigerian
debate never came up at all."2
It remains true that the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George at that
time was equivocal and portentous.
1 Lord Beaverbrook, Politicians and the War, vol. ii., pp. 85 ei seq.
2 ibia., p. 99.